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A TERRIBLE PATIENT. 


AmonG many popular fallacies that arise from the 
wishes rather than the experience of mankind, is the 
dogma that a cruel man is always a coward. A cruel 
man cannot, it is true, be said to possess that more 
exalted sort of courage with which not only are 
oppression and malignity incompatible, but to which 
a certain heroic tenderness is always allied ; yet such a 
man may be habitually careless of life and limb in the 
case of himself as well as in that of others; nay, he 
may be even so brutal as to be totally unconscious of 
danger—by no means so uncommon a phenomenon as 
it may appear. The Irish gentleman who sat upon the 
very branch of the tree which he was engaged in 
sawing off, was not, indeed, necessarily a hero, but 
most unquestionably he was not a coward. Even 
the wicked and contemptible thing that is called 
a bully is not so positively certain to be a poltroon 
as we would all wish him to be. The popular mistake 
|| arises, perhaps, from a healthy but undue exaltation 
of courage. Courage, it is true, is a virtue without 
which a Nation is but an assemblage of slaves who 
wait for their master; but Cruelty is blasphemy in 
action—the hand of man raised, as it were, to strike the 
Father of Mercies. A coward is an object pitiful in all 
|| eyes; but a cruel man is more and more contemptible 
|| in proportion to the height of the nature from which 
|| he is regarded; most contemptible, most abhorrent, 
therefore, in the sight of the Highest. It is credit- 
|| able to human nature, therefore, that we should 
|| grudge the title of Brave to the Cruel; but it must 
be confessed by the student of mankind that it is 
sometimes withheld unjustly. 

It seems to have been agreed upon by all historians 
to represent war artificially. The actual horrors of it 
are indeed unimaginable, and must therefore remain 
unwritten except by eye-witnesses, who have some- 
thing else to do than to record them ; but besides this, 
about all that is told, there plays a certain light 
(irresistible, as it seems, to the historic colourist), 
which never was on sea or shore while war was really 
raging. In all descriptions of battle-scenes which have 
come under my notice, blue and red fire (so to speak) 
are always burning at the wings. Experience and 
imagination give the most opposite narratives of the 
matter. This misrepresentation arises from the same 
undue exaltation of valour which we have already 
mentioned, and which in this case is even more 


— 


excusable, since that is the virtue without which no 
campaign could ever be brought to a successful 
issue. We are unwilling to associate the glorious 
game of war with brutal excesses, and still less 
with vulgarity ; but War is a very brutal and vulgar 
business for all that. Commodore Trunnion must 
be sometimes excessively surprised to read in the 
pages of History the elegant sentences he had 
made use of to his assembled crew before laying his 
vessel alongside the enemy, and like Mr Squeers in 
his new clothes, must feel astonished at finding 
himself so very respectable. The majority of our 
readers are probably under the impression that 
commanders-in-chief, admirals, generals of division, 
colonels of regiments, and the like, lead their men to 
battle vociferating little declamations of a patriotic 
and elevating character—allusions to Westminster 
Abbey (which, let it be considered, could affect not 
even their subalterns, and far less the bulk of those 
they are thus addressing), and reminders that the 
eyes of the civilised world are fixed upon them. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the language of most of 
these chieftains, upon exciting occasions such as join- 
ing battle, if set down word by word, would sound 
rather coarse in the mouth of so polished a female 
as Miss Clio. Even the Times would shrink from 
repeating them literally. I am certain the Editor of 
Chambers’s Journal would decline to insert them as 
‘not adapted for our columns.’ I have had myself 
some little personal experience of these matters, and 
unless my ears deceived me in more than one instance, 
the words of encouragement were not unmingled with 
a little hard swearing. I trust Iam not guilty of a 
breach of confidence in saying this much. ‘On, 
Stanley, on,’ were the last words of Marmion, as 
represented by the great bard of romance ; but what 
says the poet of more ordinary life? ‘What are 
they feared on?—fools, od rot 'em,’ were the last words 
of Higginbottom. I am no historian, and do not feel 
bound by that tacit agreement to be artificial which 
seems to exist among all narrators of campaigns. I 
am not a peacemonger, but I do not see why the truth 
should not be told about War as about other matters. 
The ‘special correspondents’ have stripped him of 
late years of many of his spangles, but he is a magni- 
ficent impostor still, and even Mr Russell himself lets 
him discourse at times in the Cambyses’ vein. If you 
really want to see the mighty Mars in his work-a-day 
clothes, and without his ‘company manners,’ you 
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should serve, as I did, as assistant-surgeon in a fight- | they 


regiment. 
When the Old Guard were surrounded after 
Waterloo, and threatened with cannon-shot if they 
did not surrender, they replied—What ? 
‘The Guard die, but never surrender.’ 
Enthusiastic but insufficiently informed Reader, 
i that is what His- 
replied for t is not necessary, nor 
veal it be becoming, to set down here what they 
actually did -— they certainly did not say that. 
Similarly, if gallant 150th, to which I had the 
honour to belong, were asked to lay down its arms to 
any enemy, its oy ye cannon or no cannon— 
would be without doubt in the negative, but it would 
not be ‘the 150th never surrender,’ but some state- 
ment more curt and natural, though equally decisive. 
With the regiment in question I served during the 


whole of the late Indian rebellion, nor was any of its 
officers, I think, better acquainted with the men than 
L_ I may not, indeed, have known so many as the 
colonel, but those with whom my profession did bring 
me into contact (and in an Indian campai 


almost 


every man in a regiment passes sooner or thro’ 
the doctor’s hands), I got to know most aerg coward. 
e - 


The a majority of my patients were sim) 
ful f no touch of the 
tiger about them, except when engaged in actual 
conflict. They suffered without complaint, they died 
without = and without fear. The Hereafter 
* of Death not trouble them ; their last words, for 
the most part, were some message (rarely, alas, to 
reach its destination !) to mother, or sister, or cousin, 
far away in their native land. In the rare case of 
their being married, they spoke of the wife, soon to 
be widow ; but, generally, it is a fact that a male cousin 
was the person most in their mind at that last moment ; 
some Dick, or Tom, or Bob, who had snared rabbits, 
or shot sparrows with them turn-and-turn about with 
a an loved home-companion in the 
seeming far-back days of boyhood ; reminiscences as 
touching to their hearts, and to mine, as any others, 
although totally unfit, maybe, for the delicate uses 
of novelist poet. Some of these men had a 
very strong though somewhat mechanical sense of 
duty. I saw one of them, with my own eyes, per- 
form the self-same action which has made Sir Philip 
Sidney’s name immortal, only instead of a cup of 
water, a cup of rum was concerned in the matter— 
which increases the sacrifice. Dick Smith, full 
private in the 150th, had both carried away by 
a rebel cannon-ball, and lay a-dying. The ordi 
allowance of spirits which every man carried wii 
him into action had been very properly admin- 
istered at once, but there was great need for more. 
An untouched flask of rum was lying by him, which 
nothing would induce him to take. 
‘The major may likely want it,’ said he ; ‘it is the 
major’s.’ 
is officer (who did not take spirits except medi- 
cinally) had given the rum to Dick, with the proviso 
only, — if he (the rey were ae he should 
receive the precious liquid again. No re ntation 
could move the poor fellow to take this, until the 
major himself came to the Rear and bade him do so, 
when Dick Smith drank it off with a smile, happy to 
see his favourite officer was untouched (except, to his 
honour be it spoken, by this beautiful act of devotion) 
—and then died. If Dick had been a general, and the 
major but a private soldier, what a charming scene the 
historians would have made of it, and what elegant 
sentences would have been placed in both their 
mouths; whereas, in honest reality, there were some 
rather strongish expressions used by all parties in 
reference to the cause of the mischief—namely, ‘the 
Pandies.’ 
The rebel sepoys were an infamous and accursed 
race, They ate our salt with murder in their hearts ; 


hated us with the hate of those who have 
returned evil for good. Those smooth liars who slew our 
women and our children deserved the bayonet most 
richly. In the battle, and after the battle, I, for my 
part, would have not’—only it was 
never necessary. In War, there is no such thing as 
mercy in the hearts of most of the common soldiers, 
no matter of what nation they be. I have seen officers 
standing with revolvers to defend Hindu women and 
children from the bayonets of our own men. It is a 
foolish and wicked error to represent war as bei 

carried on in a humane and civilised fashion, altho 

certain courtesies are sometimes connected with it, 
which affect (almost solely) the chiefs on both sides, 
I am no mealy-mouthed member of the Peace Soci 

—not I: but War is of the Devil; and almost every 
man while actually engaged in battle becomes pro tem. 
a fiend. end of it in my 
mind, when I ven’ to say that cruel men are 
sometimes brave men. One quarter, at least, of the 
patients that I have had under my care in the field 
were either naturally cruel, or had been rendered so— 
had been brutalised, that is, by the scenes through 
which they had passed: but not one of these was a 


The bravest man, physically speaking, who ever 
came under my Rawlins. His 
audacity was conspicuous in almost every ent, 
= it is not easy ye soldier it: e him- 
se a in le—unless, indeed, by running 
away. He would have been si y , more 
than once if his character could have permitted it, 
but his habits were very insubordinate, and he got 
drunk whenever he had the chance of doing so, He 
would have gone into a burning house, with a powder- 
magazine beneath it, for the certainty of obtaining a 
bottle of whisky. He had absolutely no fear, neither 
of God nor Man. After passing scathless through 
the whole of the Rebellion, Rawlins was f y 
wounded in a chance skirmish with some wandering 
Pandies after the relief of Lucknow. Hi 
of such a nature that there was no more hope 
life than if his head had been shot away, but he lived 
just eight-and-forty hours afterwards. He was per- 
ectly aware of his approaching end, and regretted it 
mainly because it would prevent him from killing 
more Pandies. From this man—truthful, because 
shameless—I learned more of the realities of war than 
I, as an officer, could by any possibility have seen 
with my own eyes. It is when Authority is out of 
sight that the most terrible incidents of warfare take 
those acts which earn for a dominant race the 
of unborn generations. 

Without bravado, but also without the slightest 
trace of compunction or repentance, Rawlins narrated 
to me his personal experiences of the late campaign; 
these disclosures were mostly of a nature too atrocious 
to be repeated here, but two of them may well be 
mentioned as likely to make some impression upon a 
not uninfluential class of people, who, themselves 
staying at home at ease, are eager to cry ‘ War, war,’ 
at every opportunity, in total ignorance (I hope) of 
what war really is. 

Upon one occasion, a number of sepoys were con- 
demned to be shot after an engagement, and a 
corporal and several men, among whom was Rawlins, 
were intrusted with this duty in the absence of a 
commissioned officer. There had been a dispute 
between Rawlins and the corporal as to how many 
men a bullet from a Minié rifle could be made to 
pierce, so they tied these wretched prisoners close 
to one another, each behind each, and fired at the 
foremost man. The bullet was found to pass through 
five men and wound a sixth, whereupon the sixth 
man took the foremost place in the next file, and the 
butchery 


Later in the campaign, it was decided (wisely, as I 
think) that for certain reasons connected with their 
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superstition, condemned should be blown from 
A certain been again com- 
mitted to the tender mercies of another non-com- 
again was my ible patient, execution 
ceeded thus. The victims were with their 
faces towards the guns, so that they might not be 
red the spectacle of the preparations for their own 
idention, and when they shut their eyes to avoid 
this, snapped, again and again, so that 
each endure the torture of half-a-dozen deaths 
before he —— met with death itself. 

Of the truth of these two dreadful incidents, I have 
no doubt whatever; and not less firmly do I believe 
that in all wars similar abominable acts are not only 

t, but common. Many men who would 
shudder at the very mention of such deeds, are only 
too eager to let slip the blood-hounds who act thus, 
and i =. slight provocation. May these 
few pages, torn the blood-stained book of war 
i > give such persons pause. Their ignorant voices 
ma erwise some day assist to produce that worst, 
igantic, of all unnece: 
war. Soldiering—nay, even victory itself—is not 
feathers and fanfaronade, my safely bellicose friends ; 
though, as I have before observed, I am myself Z 
no means a member of the Quaker body, nor at 
likely to become so. 

= of Rawlins excessively 
In hi moments, ye himself obliged to 
me for such care as I had been able to bestow upon 
him, 


in it, however), which had 
formed a part of his ‘loot’ at Lucknow. 


giving it up.’ 

Now, if John Rawlins treated his allies in that 
manner, we need not wonder that he was not given 
to spare his enemies. hank ben wan, 
as brave—in a certain limited sense—as Nelson. 


PLAYING AND LEARNING. 
Tr was the favonrite maxim of that eminent and 
successful instructor of youth, Margery Meanwell, 
egy Me called Goody Two-shoes, that the first 
steps to ledge ought to be as much like play as 
i That was the basis of her ‘ system,’ and her 
1 has not omitted to describe the manner in 
which she worked it out. She carved the alphabet in 
letters of wood, and gave them to her pupils as toys. 
She chose some word that had a pleasant significance 
to their ears, such as pudding or apple-pie, and asked 
them to spell it. One little girl would instantly rush 
forward with a P, another would produce a U, and so 
on till the word was completed. ‘The result,’ we are 
told, ‘proved how right she was; for her little com- 
panions were always eager for the “game,” as they 
called it, and were very sorry if they were thrown out 
by bringing up the wrong letter, as then they were not 
lowed to play any more that morning.’ There is 
reason to believe that this veracious history was 
written for old Mr Newberry of St Paul’s Church- 
yard by Goldsmith, and it is certainly not difficult to 
detect in it something like his genial sense and kindly 
spirit. The celebrated Dr Cornelius Scriblerus seems 
to have shared Mrs Meanwell’s views on this matter. 
We learn from his biography, that having made up 
his mind that his son inus should be one of the 
wisest and most —- men of his age, he a 
Various ingenious ices to promote his early educa- 
tion ; for instance, he invented a suit 

of clothes, in order to give him some hints of 
Science, and also of the productions and commerce of 


bethought him of having the dainty stamped with the 
letters of the Grech aithabes 
been the young gentleman’s appetite for knowledge 
In the methods of teaching ad by the Good; 
and the Doctor, a yxy 
which is too frequently neglected in infant education. 
It has long been felt that there is too marked and 
a transition from the nursery to the school- 


room, and that the first steps to knowledge are ren- 
dered unnecessarily distasteful to the young. This 
arises partly from a misconception of the object and 
nature of schooli It is as absurd to speak, as 


people sometimes do, of a child not having commenced 
its education because it has never gone to school, as 


it has been develo; and for good or evil, the 
mother has deeply influenced her child. It knows, 
too, the names and qualities of many Shings, my 
way, can express its thoughts, 
and ask And all this it has 
icked up gradually and unconsciously, without any 
ormal instruction from anyone. But the time comes 
when it passes from the nursery to the school-room ; 
it has to sit perfectly still, and to give steady 
continuous attention to certain lessons, of which it 
cannot comprehend the use, and which it naturall 
regards as an undeserved penance. Subjected to 
treatment, its perceptions are blunted, its understand- 
ing is deadened, and the quick observant child of 
yesterday often becomes an idle dunce. How can 
you expect a child to take any interest in a task 
which imposes a pai restraint on the exuberant 
spirits of its age, and condemns its restless little 
hands and feet to an irksome inactivity? There are 
many grown men and women who can never bend 
their mind to any subject so fully and closely as when 
they are performing some mechanical operation, such 
as pacing the room, or twirling a piece of — 
With the young, whose bodies are always more f 
of life than their minds, this is univ the case ; 
and you paralyse the one if you still the other. Only 
let the little ones move freely about or busy their 
hands, and it is wonderful at how early an age they 
d f intelli and reflec- 
ut requiring a degree of intelligence : 
tion. I ho ait one well-authenticated case of 
a girl of two years old being employed by her mother 
in lace-making ; and if children of six or seven fail 
in any work, it is more usually from want of strength 
than inability to comprehend the process. - 

Pondering much on these ing how 
much a child learns easily and tly before it 
goes to school, compared with what it acquires there 
with pains and effort, Herr Friedrich Froebel, some 
twenty years ago, devised a mode of education, 
which he styled Kindergarten en. Of 
this system, Herr Johannes and M e Bertha 
Ronge have constituted themselves the enthusiastic 
expositors. It is now about sixteen years since they 
first i schools on Froebel’s principle in 
Germany. Many such schools were formed about 
the year 1848, under the countenance of the reform 
communities, in several of the towns, who x 


that | that they were the best means of coun’ 


designs of the pedants and ae, the martinets 
alike of the university and the barrack, who would 


different nations. Having observed also that Mar- 
tinus had a singular predilection for gingerbread, he 


fain have drilled and trimmed body and mind into one 


rt in occupations not purely mechani- | 


tae 


| 
to say that education has been completed when a man 7 
has taken leave of Alma Mater, or a girl has passed 4 
through a ‘finishing academy.’ The infant, says 
Helvetius, goes to school as soon as it is born; 3? 
or governess, it has learned or mi much of } 
what it most concerns humanity to know. It has be 
been exercised in love, truth, and temper; its per- - 
ceptions have been sharpened, its memory has been ae 
| stren hened, its tendency to imitate those around (, 
| 
a great deal of botheration it gave me. J had to kill | 
three Sikhs first, who were exceedingly obstinate in | 4 
| | 
| 
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uniform regulation pattern. There were also founded 
by Herr Ronge, ladies’ societies, the objects of which 
were limited to the training of the young. In this 
way, a number of excellent schools were established. 
The reaction which followed the abortive movements 
of 1848 drove Herr Ronge into exile; but as wanderers 
often carry with them into distant parts the root of 
some pet plant or tree, to remind them of their native 
country, so the good German and his worthy mate, 
settling in England, brought thither their favourite 
scheme, a noble memorial of dear old Vaterland. The 
pains and perseverance with which they have planted 
and tended it upon our soil have been amply repaid by 
seeing it take root and flourish. 

The kindergarten system is nothing more than 
a continuation in the school-room of the train- 
ing which the child has already been receiving on 
its mother’s lap, or at its father’s knee. wwe Ba 

lady has been practising it, as M. Jourdai 

talked prose, without knowing it. Herr Froebel 
himself tells us that he has invented nothing; he 
has merely called attention to the advantage of the 
natural free-and-easy method of teaching over the 
strained and formal, and suggested that the governess 
and the schoolmaster should adopt, as far as possible, 
oping and expanding the system of the nursery, 
instead of starting on a new, unnatural, and di 
able tack of their own. Observe the behaviour of a 
child when left to himself to play with some new toy, 
and you will find that when he has turned it over 
and over, and looked at it in various lights, his next 
impuise is to take it to pieces, and see w: t there is in 
the inside Satistied score, 
try to put the ents together again. It serves 
him also as a sort of peg to hang his childish fancies 
upon, and to illustrate various expressions which he 
hears used. He soon learns to bestow numerous names 
on it, and to put it through a variety of motions. It 
is astonishing how much a child may learn in this 
way, how many questions the toy will s to him, 
how well he will remember the answers through force 
of association. ‘ Well,’ says Froebel, ‘learn from the 
child himself how to teach him. Let his task-books 
be toys; — him with occupations in which 
head and hands are alike active; and as in young 
children the powers of action generally prevail over 
those of thought, let them advance by agg Ra 
forming objects to a knowledge of them, Don’t 
fatigue and puzzle the child with vague, abstract 
ideas; speak to him of the things he knows; put 


before his eyes or in his hands the object (or at least 
the image of it) about which you want to tell him.’ 
In Madame Ronge’s Guide to the Kindergarten, great 
stress is laid on ‘stick-laying, plaiting, and pea-work’ 
as the means of exercising the youthful mind; but, 


in truth, these are mere , worthless bones, unless 
quickened and informed by an understanding heart 
and sympathetic spirit. Let the teacher only be in 
the mght mood for the work, and oyster-shells and 
dirt-pies may be turned to just as good account as 
cubes or spheres, coloured paper or wooden watches. 
But should the teacher lack the tact and feeling which 
will bring her en rapport with the infant mind, no 

costly apparatus, no library of hand-books 
or host of gui will put her in the right way. 
Indeed, many of the directions which Madame a 
supplies, excellent and to the point as they ly 
are, look somewhat absurd set forth solemnly in 
print. There is also an odd smack of Germanism in 
such remarks as that a ball is a good plaything for 
a child, ‘because in its appearance it combines the 
ideas of the finite and the infinite.’ 

The occupations of the kindergarten are divided 
into three : first, there are games at ball, and 
building with wooden cubes, which are suited to 
next come ‘occupations with linear ies,” such as 


laying and plaiting of sticks, so as to represent various 
devices ; and ily, we have paper-plaiting, drawing, 
and modelling. e following e tion of the use 
to which the third gift (a box containing a cube divided 
into eight equal parts) may be put, will serve as an 
illustration of the system. 

‘The child is first taught to invert the box, after 
drawing out a small part of the lid; secondly, to draw 
out the lid entirely, and lift up the box ; he then finds 
the cube complete, and is allowed to pursue the dic- 
eight parts, p em upon eac er, la 
them side by side, count them, or arrange them ns 
thousand different ways, to suit his inclination. After 
a time, he will examine them more carefully ; he will 
see that each a mage the whole, that each has the 
same form, num of faces, ed, corners, as the 
whole ; he will learn to distinguish their number, size, 
form, position, order, and arrangement; he will learn 
the true meaning of up, down, here, there, this, that, 
these, those, above, below, under, over, upon, under- 
neath, within, without, large, small, &c. Every day 
he will find something new for himself, if we do not 
attempt to force it upon him. According to his 
development he will vary his forms; those forms he 
will find infinite in variety. His feelings will be 
gratified by forms of beauty ; his power of representa- 
tion will be exercised by the various forms of life ; and 
his faculties of perception, his thinking, reasonin, 
faculties, as well as his imagination, will be cultiva' 
by the forms of recognition ; at one time, the cubes 
will become to him a shepherd and his flock, at 
another a garden with trees and seats, according to 
his fancy, or the ideas most vivid at the time. e 
office of the teacher is to aid the child in the expres- 
sion of his own ideas, in an indirect manner, or by little 
stories and other means which a well-trained teacher 
will ever have at command. So long, however, as a 
child is happy, it is well not to interfere.’ 

In the same way, arithmetic is taught by means of 
the cubes and Dalla, which serve as counters; while 
movable letters (after the Goody Two-shoes fashion) 
are supplied to the pupils, to be arranged in the form 
of woul and sentences. The other tasks are enlivened 
and diversified by so and games descriptive of 
childish duties, natural sights 
and sounds. The children are never kept very long 
at one thing, care being taken to preserve them from 
fatigue or flagging interest by a frequent change of 
occupation. Co-operation between parents and teacher 
being a leading principle in the system, the pupils are 
encouraged to take their toys away with them, and 
practise their es at home. 

other e towns, e kin n system been 
with emphatic have been 
established for children, classes have been opened for 
teachers, books and apparatus have been circulated 
among all grades of people, from the highest house in 
the land to the humble village infant school. Kinder- 

n have been established in many private nur- 
series, and have been added to several first-class ladies’ 
schools; and even where the guide-book and the 
apparatus are unknown, the influence of the system 

more table to the young. 

There is no reason why the principle which has 
been found to work so well in the kindergarten, 
should not be ado in teaching children of more 
advanced gen Paris has shewn, in a well- 
known work, how pleasantly and profitably ‘ philosophy 
in sport’ may be made ‘science in earnest ;’ and one 
of the most profound savants.of our day has declared 
that many of our common toys are the most scientific 
things in the world. Numerous important discoveries 
can be traced to observations made upon toys; why 
should not toys be made the texts of scientific expo- 
sitions to the young? Talk to a boy or girl about 


| | 

ih 
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impact, the resolution and combination of forces, and 
so on, and chalk diagrams on a black-board to explain 
the problems, and you will only bewilder and fatigue 
them. But illustrate these laws by the aid of a ball 
or a top, and their attention will be at once arrested, 
and they will follow your remarks with interest and 
intelligence. ‘ Museums of ores, shells, animal, veget- 
able, and mineral productions have been provided for 
the young,’ says the Rev. Mr Mitchell, inspector of 
hools. ‘I eti almost doubt their use. A 
set of playthings, such as cups and saucers, a small 
kitchen with its implements in miniature, a butcher's 
shop, drawing-room and parlour, bed-room 
and kitchen well furnished, might be made the 
means of conveying much more real and useful infor- 
mation than is contained in such cabinets. Furnished 
with such pg and two or three dolls, how 
many agreeable and instructive incidents of life might 
not an intelligent teacher introduce to or act before 
an audience of delighted children, who would be not 
the less instructed because amused.’ Mr Mitchell’s 
concluding words suggest the only objection to the 
system. ere is a class of sour, ill-conditioned folk 
in the world who object, on principle, to making 
things pleasant. They refuse to believe in the 
efficacy of any medicine which does not make them 
sick, or any exercise which is not thoroughly dis- 
agreeable. Of course, such persons have no tolerance 
for a method of teaching which seeks to make the 
road to elementary knowledge a path of pleasantness, 
and to render its pursuit an amusement instead of a 
drudgery and a penance. Whatever is easily gained, 
they insist, is little valued, and quickly lost : nothin, 
is of any worth which is not acquired with pains an 
toil—in which sayings there is, no doubt, some truth 
as applicable to grown-up people, but none at all as 
children ; for, after all, the great thing in 
teaching the young is not to instil facts, but to inspire 
them with a relish for knowledge, and induce them 
to acquire it for themselves. If you scrupulously 
disconnect the first lessons from all the previous 
incidents of child-life, and make them dull and diffi- 
cult, you disgust your pupils with study, and defeat 
your own end. On the other hand, if you can make 
their tasks as interesting to them as their games, 
you have carried your point. Once give them a taste 
for learning, and there need be no fear of their shirk- 
ing the hard work when the time comes for it. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


THERE is no class of mankind whose excellence 
receives its reward so early and so largely as the 
Public Singer. Not even kings pass their existence 
amid such continuous acclamations ; not even kings 
are so soon forgotten after death. It is perhaps as 
a compensation for the oblivion that awaits them 
when their voices fail—for it is not necessary in their 
case to die in order to be forgotten—that such incense 
is offered up to them while in vigour. It must be 
a sad epoch for a great vocalist when men begin to 
say, as Abbé Galiani said of Sophie Arnould, that he 
or she has ‘ the finest asthma they have ever heard.’ 
To such, the voice must indeed be the breath of life. 
Want of perfection in it has indeed been the source 
of literal death to some singers. Fabris having com- 
peted unsuccessfully with the famous Guadagni, his 
master composed expressly for him an air of the 
greatest difficulty, which the young — was to 
execute in the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, and so 
regain his laurels. Fabris protested that it would 
cost him his life ; but he yielded to his master’s iron 
will, attacked the —— air, and died on the 
stage, of hemorrhage of the lungs. The tenor Labitte 

rished in a similar manner. Thus, nightingales 
ave been known to burst their little hearts in envious 
riv: 


Rubini had once a terible combat with a B flat 


(vocal), which has been related with a minuteness 
fitting so great an occasion by M. Castil Blaze. 
‘Pacini’s Zalismano had just been produced with 
great success at La Scala, Rubini made his entry in 
this opera with an accompanied recitative, which the 
public always —_ enthusiastically. One phrase 
in particular, which the singer commenced by attack- 
ing the high B flat without preparation, pe holding 
it for a considerable period, excited their admiration 
to the highest point. Since Farinelli’s celebrated 
trumpet-song, no one note had ever obtained such 
a success as this wonderful B flat of Rubini’s. The 

ublic of Milan went in crowds to hear it, and 

ving heard it, never failed to encore it. The great 
singer had already distributed fourteen B_ flats 
among his admiring audience, when, eager for the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, the Milanese thronged to 
their magnificent theatre, to be nt at the eighth 
performance of J/ Talizmano. The orchestra executed 
the brief prelude which announced the entry 
of the tenor. Rubini appeared, raised his eyes to 
heaven, extended his arms, planted himself firmly 
on his calves, inflated his breast, opened his mouth, 
and sought by the usual means to pronounce the 
wished for B flat. But no B flat would come. 
Rubini was dumb. The public did their best to 
encourage the disconsolate singer; applauded him, 
cheered him, and gave him co to attack the 
unhappy B flat a second time. this occasion, 
Rubini was victorious. Determined to catch the 
fugitive note, which for a moment had escaped him, 
the singer brought all the muscular force of his 
immense lungs into play, struck the B flat, and threw 
it out among the audience with a vigour which sur- 
prised and delighted them. In the meanwhile, the 
tenor was by no means equally pleased with the 
triumph he had just gained. He felt that, in exerting 
himself to the utmost, he had injured himself in 
a manner which might prove very serious. Some- 
thing in the mechanism of his voice had given way. 
He felt the fracture at the time. He had indeed 
conquered the B flat, but at what an expense—that 
of a broken clavicle.’ As a musical doctor, M. Blaze 
was allowed to touch his wound, and remarked, on 
the left side of the clavicle, a solution of continuity, 
about a quarter of an inch in extent, between the two 
parts of the fractured bone. 

For the narration of this heroic contest, we are 
immediately indebted, not to M. Blaze, but to Mr 
Sutherland Edwards, who has favoured us with it and 
a hundred other interesting episodes in his History of 
Opera. The are indeed collection 
of piquant biographies, rather than anything so grave 
as their title Sale; but they contain in adlition 
quite as much jaberseation as one requires upon such 
a subject. : 

Opera arose from the sacred musical plays of the 
fifteenth century, just as the drama sprang from the 
medieval mysteries. The Conversion of St Paul was 
first played in music at Rome in 1440. The first pro- 
fane subject treated operatically was the descent of 
Orpheus into hell, produced at Rome in 1480; the 
music by Angelo Poliziano, the libretto by Cardinal 
Rivario, nephew of Sixtus IV. The oe ae an 
excellent theatre, and Clement IX. was hi the 
author of seven libretti. The t attraction of 
operatic performances at this early period was the 
scenery. Balthazar Peruzzi, decorator of the papal 
theatre, produced representations of architecture, and 
illusions of height and distance, which astonished even 
the greatest painters. Titian himself was so struck 
with the appearance of solidity of this artist's designs 
in profile, that he was not satistied, till he had 
ascended a ladder and touched them, that they were 
not actually in relief. In the way of theatrical effects, 
indeed, notwithstanding our modern appliances, we 
seem to have made little progress since the seven- 
teenth century. St Evrémond tells us that, in Louis 
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ieving the inundation to be real, rose 
in terror, and were about to rush from the theatre.’ 
The first complete o to have been 
~—_— performed at Florence in 1597, with Rinuccini 
as librettist, and Caccini and Peri as composers ; but 
the orchestra which accompanied it consisted only of 
a harpsichord, a species of guitar called a chitarone, a 
lyre, and a lute. Among the singers at this early 
period was Leonora Barini, whose praises have been 
sung by Milton in his three i 
The frst English The Siege of 
e vege 
produced at Se William Davenant’s theatre during 
the Commonwealth. Cromwell was a great lover 
of music; and though he had prohibited all other 
theatrical representations, he allowed the opera, con- 
sidering, ps, that a drama condacted in music 
could do no harm, as being unintelligible. Thus, in 
the tt day, we have a censor who prohibits the 
geotination of La Dame aux Camelias as a play, but 
permits it when set to music, as La Traviata. 
ve ways inane unmeaning 
of Boileau—‘ Put me into some place where 


since he has an evident aj iati 

refrain from quoting Swift’s ke 
Some say that Signor Buononcini, 
Compared to Handel, is a ninny ; 
While others say that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 
Strange that such difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; 


ce of the 

scrag ! usic is not intelligible to everybody. 
cbjection ef the Scotch to the 
in divine service, as being a ‘kist full of 

arguments inst inery w 

have received as additions force if she had been 
wicked enough to read the volumes before us. 
Mr Barham’s story of Lawks, here’s a ious lark, 
being substituted by certain choristers for the chant 


La sou|pe aux choux| se fait dans la mite, 
Dans la| marmite on fait la soupe aux| choux. 


to reply, “ Factum non genitum.” This transposi 
tion a See and picturesque to the com- 
poser, and suited a contrast of rhythm which he had 
taken great pains to produce. It was probably due 
only to the bad enunciation of the choristers that he 
was not burned alive. Porpara, too, narrowly escaped 
the tortures of the Inquisition; and but for his 
avowed and clearly proved ignorance of Latin, would 
have made a bad end of it, for a similar, though not 


music required it, and in i 
convenient to introduce a “non.” This novel version 
of the Belief commenced “ Credo, non credo, non credo 
in Deum ;” and it was well for Porpara that he was 
able to convince the inquisitors of his inability to 
understand it. Another chapel-master of more 
iven a deli ec to his Agnus 

i To hin little learning” had indeed proved 
“a dangerous thing.” He somehow ascertained 
that agnus meant “lamb,” and had forthwith gone to 
work with pipe and cornemuse to give appropriate 
to his accompaniments.’ 

Upon other hand, while sound signifying 
nothing is scarcely to be considered the most divine 
object attainable by humanity, a man without music 
in his soul is not to be envied. The husband of 
Madame Catalani (who may have married her for 
her money, but certainly not for her notes), —— 
to have been totally impervious to the 
of that art by which his wife had made herself so 
famous. Upon one occasion, when rehearsing, at the 
Italian —— at Paris, an air which she was going to 
sing in evening to a pianoforte accompaniment, 
‘she found the instrument too high, and told her 
husband to see that it was lowered; upon which, 
he called for a carpenter, and caused the unfor- 
tunate piano’s feet to be am “Still too 
high?” cried Madame Catalani’s husband, when he 
was accused in the evening of having neglected her 
orders. “Why, how weeny you lower it, Charles ?” 

ing the carpen 


addressing ter. “Two inches, sir,” was the 
of satisfactory, for, with the exception of Purcell, it 
has scarcely a com: to boast of ; but Italian opera 
has flourished in land more vigorously than any- 
where else from the days of Handel (in 1710) until 
now. It was first introduced into France under the 
es of Cardinal Mazarin, but nearly a century 
half elapsed before its superiority was acknow- 
ledged there. The annals of the French opera, how- 
ever, are the most interesting and amusing of all. 
Louis Quatorze, who f sung 
on the court supporting the parts 
Pluto, Mars, the Sun, 4 as we may be sure, not 
without considerable applause—the opera was a great 
state institution. Its privileges were enormous and 
infamous. It had full control over all persons whose 
names were once inscribed in its books ; and if a young 
girl was once ed into presenting herself at the 
compelling them to join corps 
As for men, they were sent to the opera as they were 
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| XIV.’s time, the sun and moon were so well repre- | it was their duty to sing, has more than one parallel 
| sented at the Académie Royale, that the ambassador im this agresablo Hishey. It is said that at the 
i of Guinea leaned forward in his box when those orbs | Grand Opera of Paris the chorus in Robert 
J Edward," this *To be sure,’ chucgn the touching 
Mr Ed ‘this anecdote may be classed | lines : 
a storm was comet himself 
devoutly at each clap of thunder. But the stories| ‘Jomelli used to tell a story of an Italian chapel- 
4 of Bernino’s decorations are no fables. Like the | master who gave to one of his solo singers the 
' other great masters of stage-effect in Italy, Bernino | phrase “Genitum non factum,” to which the chorus || 
a i is composition, enti 
i! Inundation of the Tiber, a mass of water was seen | 
H| to come in from the back of the stage, gradually 
the orchestra, and washing down every- 
t g that impeded its onward course; until at last 
. quite so ludicrous a blunder as the one perpetrated 
i by Jomelli’s friend. He had been accustomed to add 
“non” and “si” to the verses of his libretto, when the 
_ not hear the words,’ to have been echoed by 
all frequenters of the opera. Mr Edwards does not 
see what anybody wants with a libretto at all, and 
thinks that, without one, operas might be enjoyed in 
more rational (sic) manner. He canno indeed 
but he quotes them “iy to shew what a savage the 
: Dean was. Swift, Steele—everybody, in fact, who is 
not all ears—are very furiously attacked by our 
author, who is compelled, aa by the nature of 
his subject, to give himself airs. He should, however, 
hobby, since he perceives so clearly the absurdity of ; 
such a course in others. He is evidently quite 
tickled by the observation of the London hangman, 
who, going on night to the ne of Her Majesty's 
| Theatre to hear Jenny Lind, exclaimed, breathless with 
. 
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sent to the Bastille. Amateurs—abbés and others— 
the beauty of whose voices had been remarked, were 
de Musique, as by conscription. The pensions of no 
persons connected with that institution could be 
confiscated for debt. Of course, under such a system, 
neither singers nor dancers bore the best of r 

‘Strange tales are told of the members of Lulli’s 
company. Dumenil, the tenor, used to steal jewellery 
from the soprano and contralto of the troop, and get 
intoxicated with the baritone. This eccentric virtuoso 


is said to have drunk six bottles of champagne every | 


night he performed, and to have improved gradually 
util about the fifth. Dumenil, after one of his voy: 

to England, which he visited several times, lost hi 
voice. seeing no reason why he should moderate 
his intemperance at all, he gave himself up unre- 
strainedly to drinki and died. The principal 
female vocalist, accused of grave flirtation with a 
bassoon, justified herself by shewing a promise of 
marriage which the gallant instrumentalist had 
written on the back of an ace of spades. 

Lulli himself may be said to have obtained a sort 
of immortality, for he died beating time. Having com- 

a Te Deum in celebration of the convalescence 
of Louis XIV., he struck his foot with his walking- 
stick so violently while beating time to the perform- 
ance, that he died from the effects of the blow. He 
was not alone in this kind of euthanasia. Brantome, 
relating the death of Mademoiselle de Limeuil, one of 
the queen’s maids of honour, who expired, poor girl, 
to a violin accompaniment, observes : ‘ When the hour 
of her death arrived, she sent for her valet, such 
as all the maids of honour have; and he was called 
Julien, and played very well on the violin. “Julien,” 
said she, “ take your violin, and play to me continuall, 
until you see me dead, The Defeat of the Swiss, as w 
as you are able; and when you are at the po 
call is lost,’ sound it four or five times as piteo 
as you can;” which the other did, while she herse' 
assisted him with her voice. She recited it twice, and 
then turning on the other side of her pillow, said to 
her companions: “ All is lost this time, as well I 
know,” and thus died’ Similarly, Leopold L, emperor 
of Germany, feeling his end approaching, sent for his 
musicians, and ordered them to commence a sym- 
phony, which they went on playing till he died. 

to found the religion of the t folks of this period, 
music expressed the one sentiments they had 
upon the subject, and the opera-house was their 
temple. The sums that were lavished upon the 
female divinities of the place are almost incredible. 
Mademoiselle la Guerre is said to have received from 
her patron, the Duc de Bouillon, above 900,000 livres ; 
and emoiselle Guimard almost as much from the 
Prince de Soubise. Nor, on the other hand, it must 
be allowed, were the recipients of these gifts with- 
out generosity in their turn. When the Prince de 
Guéméné became insolvent—with debts amounting to 
forty millions of livres—the Prince de Soubise, his 
father-in-law, ceased to attend the opera. The head 
Ste taal felt called upon to make a sacrifice, and 

was no lo in a position to give petits soupers 
tohis sucttgfes eh the Académie. Under these circum- 
stances, these ladies assembled together, and addressed 
him a and really touching letter. They 

they say, of his own self-denial, and ‘ we 
r think ourselves guilty of ingratitude, mon- 
Seigneur, if we were not to imitate you in secondi 
your humanity, and if we were not to return you the 
pensions which your munificence has lavished upon 
us. Apply these revenues, monseigneur, to the con- 
solation of so many retired officers, so many poor men 
of letters, so many unfortunate servants, whom M. le 
Prince de Guéméné drags into ruin with him. 

‘As for us, we have other resources ; and we shall 
have lost nothing, monseigneur, if we preserve your 


esteem. We shall even have gained, if, by refusing 

your gifts now, we force our detractors to agree that 

not unworthy of them.—We Hah. 

monseigneur, your most - 

GummarD, 

Madame Catalani is said to have given L.80,000 
away in charity, and Jenny Lind was scarcely less 
generous. 

Even the wars of Napoleon could not bring down 
the price which first-rate si set upon their voices. 
He took them cme but he had to pay 
for them, nevertheless. The deed by which the 
Emperor e Paer as composer of his chamber- 
music was wh up by Talleyrand, approved by 

y Maret, the secre of 
state. 


king was only too glad that Napoleon took nothing 
from him but his singers and musicians. 

Madame Fodor, who chanced to be engaged at the 
Hamburg opera when that city was invested, was 
virtually the cause of a sortie being made. The 
supply of milk had failed, all the cows having been 
sla iitered for the sustenance of the beleaguered 
garrison. Without milk, to 3 uantities of which 
she was accustomed, Madame or could not sing. 
Hearing in what a painful position their beloved 
vocalist found wel 4 the French army gallantly 
resolved to remedy it. The next evening, a sortie 
was effected, and a cow brought back in triumph. 
This cow was kept in the property and painting 
room of the theatre, under lock and key, as its life 
would not otherwise have been safe in the hungry 


city. 

The ballet owes its origin to France. So early as 
1581, a ballet was produced in that country to cele- 
brate the marriage of the Duc de Joyeuse, which cost 
3,600,000 francs. The dancers, male and female, were 

to the full as much as the + A cloud 
rom the theatrical heavens having fallen upon the 
beautiful arm of Mademoiselle Guimard, as she was 
dancing in Les Fétes de 1 Hymen et de l Amour, and 
broken it, a mass was said in the church of Notre 
Dame for the injured limb. 

The Vestris family were esteemed in the light of 
demigods, and they themselves quite coinci in 
the general opinion. Vestris the Firs t (Gaetan), on 
the occasion of his son’s début, appeared with him on 
the stage in full court-dress. After a dignified address 
to the spectators, explanatory of the hopes he had 
formed of the inheritor of his name, he turned to 
Auguste, and observed: ‘ Now, my son, exhibit your 
talent to the public; your father is looking at you.’ 
‘Auguste is a better dancer than I am,’ he would 
say; ‘he had Gaetan Vestris for his father, an 
advantage which nature denied to me.’ Upon one 
occasion, when, in consequence of some os with 
the Court, Auguste was committed to Fors l’Evéque, 
his father exclaimed: ‘Go, Auguste; go to prison. 
This is the grandest day of your life. Take my 
carriage, and ask for the room of my friend the king 
of Poland ; and live magnificently—c: everything 
to me.’ Under similar circumstances, but when he 
was not so well pleased with his offspring, he observed, 
* What ! the queen of France does her duty by request- 
ing you to dance before the king of Sweden, and you 
do not do yours? You shall no longer bear my name. 
I will have no misunderstanding between the House 
of Vestris and the House of ; they have 
hitherto always lived on good terms.’ 

But life has its dark side, even for singers and 

The Revolution which destroyed their 
patrons ruined themselves, They were made to act 


q 
accept his position—and 40,000 francs per annum— " 
although he had rather have stayed with the king f 
of Saxony. He was ceded by a secret treaty between i 
the two sovereigns, like a province the wishes of 
the inhabitants of which are not consulted. The Be 
‘ 
| 
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opera and ballet before the soverei le, and 
to do it for nothing! They to 
scandalous songs against their ancient protectors, an 
to dance democratic dances. The following is the 
playbill issued by the directors of the ational 
on the first anniversary of the death of Louis XVI. 
; In Behalf of and for the People, 
Gratis, 
In joyful commemoration of the death of the Tyrant, 
The NaTIoNAL OPERA 
will give to-day, 6 Pluviose, year II. of the Republic, 
MILTIADES AT MARATHON, 
Tue Srece or TuHIONVILLE, 
Tue OFFERING TO LipErty. 
The chiefs of the a oe would sup with the actors 
and actresses very splendidly, and leave the mana; 
ment to pay for it, or so says M. Castil Blaze, who, 
however, for his own part, does not see the necessity 
for Revolutions. The butterflies of the coulisses got 
doubtless somewhat roughly used among the sans- 


culottes, 

One of the saddest scenes, however, that ever took 
place in an opera-house happened so late as 1820. Ih 
that year, and on the 13th of February, being the last 
Sunday in the carnival, an unusually brilliant audi- 
ence had assembled in the Académie Royale. The 
Duke and Duchess de Berri were pat and before 
the end of the performances, the duchess rose. Her 
husband a her to the carriage, and was 
taking leave of her, intending to return to the theatre 
for the last act of the ballet, when a man crept up to 
him and thrust a dagger through his body. He was 
carried into the director’s room, and laid on a bed 
hastily arranged, which was soon soaked with his 
blood. The Count d’Artois, and the Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouléme were sent for, as well as the 

e next room the assassin, in 
Decazes and Pasquier, with the 
y dagger before them on the table.: 

In the meantime, the Spanish ballet was con- 

tinuing, amid the shouts and applause of the carnival 


ce, 

Presently, the unhappy prince breathed his last in 
the arms of the king, and opera was heard no more 
in the Rue Richelieu, for the holy sacrament had 
crossed its threshold, and it was necessary that the 
profane building should be destroyed. 


THE WITNESS. 
IN THREE PARTS,—CONCLUSION. 


Grace had no doubt remained to sleep that night in | be dan 


the dressing-closet. I understood it all in an instant. 
She had been roused, and had ot out, and knew 
what had been done. She saw the dead man—she 
saw me—those eyes so full of dread and terror were 
fixed upon me. I made an involuntary movement 
towards the foot of the bed, to go round to her, but 
before I could reach it, I h a heavy fall, and I 
found her totally insensible. What was to be done? 
I lifted her up, and stood with her light weight upon 
my arm, gazing around, as if the large silent chamber, 
or the bed with its ghastly burden, could give me 
counsel. Suddenly the secret chambers occurred to 
me ; they were of easy access, along a wholly unfre- 
quented part of the abbey. I scarcely know how I 
bore her thither; and I remember some difficulty in 
ae light, and unfastening the secret modes of 
approach ; but I was naturally very strong, and I 
suppose the fearful necessities of the moment gave me 
more than ordinary power. At length, I reached the 
room. The child was still insensible. I laid her on 
the floor, and dragging out a mattress and blankets, 1 
placed her there, with her head raised on a pillow, 


and hurried back to fetch her clothes and some resto- 
a Sa her face with water ; and after I 
had to her a few moments, she began to 
recover, and moaned and murmured some words. [ 
placed wine and water by her side, and a light in a 
carefully safe position, with some of the store of 
wax-candles by its stand, and waited in the entrance 
till I saw she was evidently reviving. Then oe 
softly from the chamber, and closing it y, 
hurried back to Sir Thomas’s room. 

I remade Grace’s bed, and removed every sign of 
her having slept there ; and leaving all things in 
their customary places, I went into my own chamber, 
put my light on a table, and sat down, and tried to 
realise the events of the last half-hour. Certainly, 
my first calmer feelings were those of triumph and 
exultation. I was free! My daily and hourly curse 
was gone for ever. It was not then, nor indeed for a 
considerable time afterwards, that I began to learn 
that a new, daily, nightly, hourly curse was to be for 
ever present with me. I glossed over in my thoughts 
the existence of little Grace. I told myself re- 
peatedly how easy it would be to account for her 
absence, to frighten and bribe her into silence. f 
would not er myself to see the difficulties, the 
impossibilities before me ; I thrust them aside, to be 
thought over and cleared away hereafter. Neverthe- 
ey went back again to the chamber, and put some 
biscuits through the door, by means of the machine 
contrived for rpose. I heard her utter a faint 
exclamation, and T came away so far satisfied. She 
was alive, she had food and clothing; and I told 
myself that I would think no more of her for the 
present. 1 went to bed, and lay awaiting the news of 
the morning. 

It came, and surprised no one. The servants had 
sent for the doctor before they came to me, and he 
arrived by the time I was dressed. He told me 
the event had occurred exactly as he had always 
ae and took every trouble and arrangement 
off my hands. There was a magnificent funeral ; 


and I mocked at myself when the mirrors shewed me 


my widow’s cap and mou weeds. In the 
ordinances of this strange world of ours, I = 
most perfect freedom a woman can enjoy is that of a 
rich widow like myself, without father, brother, or a 
single creature in existence who had a right to utter 
even a comment, much less a remonstrance, on any 
of my conduct. All would have been the brightest 
sunshine around me but for that unhappy chi I 
had hoped by bribes, threats, and persuasion, to silence 
her, and remove her to some distant place; perhaps 
another country. I scarcely knew what I intended to 
do ; I had no settled plan, but a vague sort of impres- 
sion that it was impossible that poor young girl could 
gerous to me in all my wealth and importance. 
I heard little about her disa ce. I had 
carefully removed every trace of her having slept at 
the abbey that night ; and in the course of a few 
days, I heard casually from my maid that she had 
run away, and was believed to have gone off with 
some gipsies she had been seen with several days 
before. She had a voice, and had been heard 
singing to them. The old dmother with whom 
she lived was of a dreadful temper; and her own 
mother having been portioned off by Sir Thomas to a 
le tradesman in a neighbouring town, had 
almost wholly cast her off since her marriage. It 
was generally believed that when she heard her only 
friend was dead, she had preferred the wandering 
gipsy-life to the miserable prospect before her. Both 
mother and —_—— appeared well content to be 
rid of her. eir annuities were secured to them by 
Sir Thomas’s will, and that was all they cared about. 
Immediately after the death of Sir Thomas, I 
removed from the apartment which communicated 
with his room. This was a very obvious and natural 
step; but my choice of my new chambers surprised 
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every one. They were those which had been appro- 


priated to the abbots in former days, and were gloomy | Th 


and inconvenient, and far away from the later and 
inhabited parts of the abbey. I had easy access from 
them, however, to the abbot’s gallery in the chapel, 
in which lay the initiating secret of the intricate 
approach to the concealed apartments; and I could 
go thither at night, and even by day, taking proper 
precautions, without the slightest probability of inter- 
ruption or discov It was nearly midnight of the 
day on which I possession of these rooms, being, 
as I have said, that immediately after the death of 
Sir Thomas, when, taking with me some food and 
wine, I attempted my first interview with my prisoner ; 
but I could gain no admittance. She had fastened 
the bolts and bars withinside, and the strength of 
twenty men could not have forced an entrance. After 
trying for some time in vain, and ys! no sound, 
I put the provisions I had prepared for her through 
the machine; and was satisfied that she was living, 
and able to move about, by the rapid disappearance 
of the basket. It was impossible to see into the 
apartment through the opening, and I know not if a 
voice could be heard, but I spoke several times, and 
received no answer, nor heard any kind of sound. I 
may as well now say, to shorten my —_— story, 
that she has obstinately persevered in thus excluding 
me; and that from the moment in which I left her 
little form upon the mattress, I have never seen her, 
or received from her any sort of communication. I 
made many attempts; 1 wrote to her repeatedly in 
the most urgent terms, but without producing the 
slightest effect ; and I knew that she continued to 
exist only by the regular removal of the food, and by 
her compliance with my directions to put out her 
linen for the laundress. I could, of course, only supply 
her with my own wearing apparel, in which, not- 
withstanding the great difference in height and size, 
she was ob to contrive to clothe herself. I con- 
stantly supplied her with materials for — = 
of work, and useful and amusing books, 

hanged from time to time as she required 
them. I gave her stores of biscuits, almonds, and 
raisins, and any sort of food that would keep for a 
long time, besides the daily meals which I contrived 
—— for her by taking my breakfast, luncheon, 
su 7 in my own apartments ; and from the first 
days of her confinement, I began to draw up details 
describing the means of access to her prison, and 
placed them where, though secure during my life, they 
would be certain to be speedily found if i were to die 


suddenly. 

For a long time I bore up well under this 
bewilderi cage, Gin crushing burden. At first, 
it was light in comparison with the misery I had 
endured with Sir Thomas ; and till some months had 
lapsed after my second marriage, I continued to 


e 
be able to ind vague hopes that I should ually 
become more ngs and to 


— during which she could live on the food that 
should leave with her. I often reasoned with —— 
and tried to bring the sort of ents which I had 
heard in my younger days to on my present 
position. Here was a poor girl who had literally no 
creature belonging to her who cared whether she were 
in dead. Only two beings could claim kindred 
with her ; and of these, her mother would think her 
reappearance a misfortune ; and her grandmother, in 
her intense selfishness, would feel os but 
pleasure in the idea of being again troubled with her, 
and obliged to clothe and feed her. How many in 
her station of life passed their days in toil and —, 
ill-used, half-starved, oppressed, and neglected. 
she was deprived of some advantages, she was at 
least freed from all the evils of poverty and the 
‘sufferings of a laborious life—well fed and clothed, 


and provided with much to amuse and gratify her. 
ese specious reasonings, however, utterly failed. 
My burden increased instead of diminishing. Oh, 
what months and years of misery I can now look 
back upon! What various, what endless schemes 
and plans I projected to break or lighten my mage 
self-wrought chains! Spirits, health, strength, 
gradually yielded to the insatiable enemy that preyed 
upon my heart. Sometimes I even contemplated the 
possibility of quitting my home and husband for some 
remote solitude, leaving behind me the details of 
the means of access to the secret chambers, and 
letting Grace tell her own story. I confidently believe 
that no selfish motive has deterred me from putting 
this idea into practice. I had little happiness to 
sacrifice, but I foresaw the heavy affliction I should 
bring upon the only being I had ever loved. Shame, 
disgrace, and unspeakable grief and horror would be 
his portion, and he and his children would be reduced 
to absolute penury. All he was his small 
Indian pension, and I knew too well his noble nature 
to entertain a hope that he would ever soil his hands 
with a touch of the wealth I had secured to him. So 
I went on in my slow and secret torture, sufferin 
more and more, and apparently becoming more 
more strange and self-willed. I took all my meals in 
my own apartments, and could thus easil supply my 
prisoner ; and it must have been sup that I was 
always eating biscuits, sweetmeats, and food of a like 
nature, for | dows never satisfied if I did not go on 
increasing the stores I supplied her with. 

In course of time, the contrast between the a 
tity of food which I appeared to consume, and the 
increasing ess of my person, and reluctance 
to exert myself, attracted more and more attention, 
and I was obliged to submit to the farce of an inter- 
view with the family physician. I could have grimly 
smiled at his watchfulness of my pulse, inspection of 
my tongue, and inquiries into my symptoms and 
feelings. Blundering as he was in the dark, he 
nevertheless persuaded himself that he had ascer- 
tained the nature of my complaint, and he gave it 
some name of much sound and little meaning, con- 
nected of course with the nerves, and chiefly charac- 
terised by a craving appetite for food, which supplied 
no nutriment, accompanied by a gradual wasting 
away of flesh and strength, and a consequent depres- 
sion of spirits. All this was plausible enough; but 
the change of air and scene, and the amusements 


neighbouring watering- place. 
pe a The first night, I took some opium, and 
i which I know 
nothing till I found m in the carriage returnin; 
home re. It seems I had aroused the house 4 
my outcries in the night. They found me in a heavy 
sleep, yet apparently suffering from some dreadful 
dream. I kept uttering wild and broken exclama- 
tions, of which they could only distinguish entreaties 
to be taken home, and the words, ‘She is screaming! 
she is screaming!’ They at length succeeded in 
pate rousing and quieting me by the assurance that 
should return home; but of all this, as I have said, 
I knew nothing till I had nearly arrived there. 

No further attempt was made to oppose my wishes, 
and I remained afterwards in my own apartments 
without attempting a change. Of course, I could not 
permit a servant to sleep in my bedroom, and I was 
nearly as solitary by day as by night. I shrunk from 
all familiar intercourse. The only ms I saw 
besides my husband and his children were the 
— who one after another tried to endure 

e gloomy seclusion of Greyfriars. All were wearied 


| 


— 
i 

f 
and recreations prescribed for me, were both harass- a 

ing and perplexing. At length, I was tormented into a 

that I might really be enabled occasionally to ape : 

my miseries in some little degree, I consented to go ' 
for a few weeks (intending them to be days) to a ¢°. 

| 4 

my office of jailer, and tried to accustom myself to the | a 
idea of quitting Greyfriars sometimes for short | 

| 

a 

of 
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|S 


can see 
shocked age my opinions. 
ve 


me; there is no more to tell. I 


the first possible moment. It is agon 
and more certain that he, for whom I have 
all here and all hereafter—if there be a 


and gentle nature is troubled and perplexed when 


He ji 
tohim. 
of the horror, disgrace, and wretchedness which m 
death would cause to fall so heavily upon him. 
have means al about me that would rid me of 
mome 


*God help me! 
sin has no real 


willing witness, 1 should now be 

prosperous woman. I know this life 

2 is simply annihilation, a mingling with 
a dispersion into atoms insensible to 

present, and the future. Oh, feeble 

am! I still long to say God help me ! 


I know not how to describe the state of mind in 
which I was left when I had finished this manuscript. 


It now v to me that I was not 
almost supernatural detection of guil 
fearful, ing, overwhelming. Yet these thoughts 
came to me only by fits and starts. It was the livi 
witness of her crime, the whe bet 
pated seven or sight years, from childhood ta woman 
without sight or speech of human kind: alone 
in those remote chambers night and day, summer and 
winter, the long years 
without hope! se 
ination, from the onl 


b 


er Own 
she 


lady, and by the | bless y 


ing on without change and | and 
deter 


; a few hours, and I shall see her, speak to 
will she be like? Have her i 


What 


lay on 
involuntarily towards 
in a kind of whisper : 


this terrible business quietly over. Captain 
ir has left the whole management to us. To 
release the victim of that wretched woman’s 
guilt, must of course be our first object ; but it needs 
much consideration. How to effect it, without expos- 
ing the truth, seems almost impracticable ; yet poor 
Sinclair’s last words to me, wringing my hand in his, 
were an entreaty to prevent exposure if possible. 
What would you propose? Can you suggest any- 
thing? M‘Ilvar, who is com 


now perfectly posed and 


hat I pose,’ said I. 
‘That is just what I was going to pro sai 
is poor girl, and provide for her even a temporary 
refuge a oe ut some help. The rector and he wie 
are excellent and thoroughly trustworthy prone, 
warm-hearted and sensible. am sure that they are 
kind, and they are safe; they will harbour no idea of 
bringing that wretched woman to justice.” As I 
spoke, | saw a strange and peculiar expression pass 


; | over Mr Davis’s countenance, and I 


‘ That wretched woman,’ said he, ‘is safe from every 
evil of this world.’ 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘she had poison with her; she 
implies it in her ‘y 

carriage. An ex arriv te ight wi 
this note ;’ and he put a letter into my hand. It was 

WS : 

‘Dear Davis—My wife is dead; she sat in total 
silence till we were near L——, then she put her 
hand into mine. I could not reject it ; she it, 
and clasped it closely for a few minutes, when I felt 
the fingers relaxing from their hold, and I withdrew 


till I saw her lifted out—dead, quite 
dead, There was a small phial in her other I 
remain here ; the people are very civil. Do what you 
can for me; spare if you can. Consult Miss 
Vernon. I scarcely know w 

ou, . 8. 

I returned the letter to Mr Davis in silence, for I 
could not speak. He then gave me the following 
account of what had ha) after he left us at the 
cottage : 


a of papers in his hand, and 
seizing my arm, he me into the nearest par- 
lour, where he sat down, saying: ‘Read this with 
me.’ 
I a seat by his side, scarcely knowing 
hat I did, and we looked together through those 
details of Lady Dighton’s life which I left for you last 


ag 
it r later; I believe I helped to frighten ee :: 
No doubt, they thought me more than a led ? 
WY The present governess seems likely to she unders' our words ? she believe us, 
H a gentlewoman, sensible and agreeable, | and admit us?’ I remembered the little thin pale child 
sometimes felt that it might be pos- ob Ge 
to make a friend of her, so far as my | such a and figure, only taller and older-looking— 
can permit; but she is full of prejudices ; ae J pre prematurely old—a worn, withered 
e pities me, she is | woman of nineteen ! that night ; I did 
was impossible ight ; id not even 
i am to bet bet only refreshed myself by washing pom 
i) still dragging on, par, . change of dress, before I was joined by Mr Davis 
ql of whist is poleaned. My victim in her silent prison | very early in the ing. He looked as if he had 
is happier far than I—most hy never a hed oo little rest pape At first, we only shook 
AY human voice, or seeing human Gladly would I | hands, and were silent. The 
if change with her. Everything brings pain to me. It | the table. bigger og ype 
| is pain to see the innocent children whose love I| them, and at length I said, 
i ought to win, wearying through the half-hours they | ‘What can be done? What shall we do? 
Wy are sometimes obliged to pass with me, and escaping| ‘Sit down, my dear Miss Vernon,’ said he; and he | 
i feel more | drew a chair and seated himself beside me: ‘we must | 
AY sacrificed | 
—has | 
i] never—no, never—loved me, and that even his kind | 
| 
j impossible casualty reveal the truth to him, 1 will | 
{ not live a single hour—not one more long, miserable 
what withholds me from ridding myself of this crush- 
a gy ne A few drops in her food, and I am free. 
I have freed myself once; why not again? I can 
only answer that I cannot. I have a kind of frantic 
3 conviction that if I were once to pass such food into 
: her prison, I should surely lose my senses; I should 
) be mad. The impossibility of saving her would be 
distracting. I bebeve I should betray everything paused. 
I cannot trust myself. I drive the thought from me ; 
yet it will come. 
There are times when I yearn for the superstitions 
Ihave been taught to despise, when I long to say: 
> existence, and never could 
what is called in pious jargon a sinful act be more 
justifiable than mine. Its miserable consequence 
’ was a chance, a mere accident; but for that 
wretc| 
a ha 
is all 
the e 
the 
God me! 
‘, aenbenee sion and exclamations that I was too bewildered to 
When I arrived at Cutie, I met Captain 
| Sinclair in the hall, looking the picture of plc: mane | 
upon or spoken to—‘She is here! she is under this | | 
very roof,’ I repeated to myself. ‘She is now at this 
‘|| instant, perhaps, within a few yards of me, dragging 
through one of her many hundred long and weary 


to be packed, and the chaise to be got ready. 
gay What is to be done?’ 

id he in a low voice to me—‘ yes, that will 
T must go with her; you will remain and 
me. 


guess with what 
went towards her 


; ‘it is her doing, and I 


house, I went straight up to her aj 
walked into the sitting-room without 


ment. I believe there never was such a woman before, 
and never will be again. I was fairly roused from my 
own trance-like sensations by her coldness and reso- 
lution. She looked at me with an unmoved counte- 
haughty, and determined ; isi 


nance—cold, then rising 
from her seat, she lifted up the lid of a ole i 


on the table before her, and taking thence a 
packet, gave it to Sinclair, saying very quietly: 
“Read the two or three last sheets of these papers ; 
then th a slow and stead 

‘ with a slow 'y step, into 
the adjoining room. Sinclair left the room with the 
‘or some time, thinking that she might perhaps return 
or send for me. In truth, I was glad to be alone, and 
sit down, and endeavour to collect my th ts, and 
consider what it would be best to do. Soon, however, 
a maid-servant came from the inner chamber in haste 
and disturbance. She started at seeing me, but 


i i her,’ he said, ‘either livi 
or dead; but it is impossible not 
death removes one great a 


be done with that unfortunate child ?’ 

‘Child!’ I interrupted ; ‘she 

‘Yes,’ said he thoughtfully ; ‘true—too true. e 
taust act quickly, Miss Vernon, for the measure we 
had recourse to in order to relieve our late perplexities 
is no small addition to those of the present moment : 
M‘Ilvar’s brother may be here the day after to- 
morrow.” 


‘Oh, he may indeed,’ said I; ‘I had never thought 
of that.’ 


husband. The 
of poor Grace 


a her husband, 

ests at the rectory, to go to 

= own four-wheeled chaise, 
e 

which led to the 


in 
suit 
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night. His hands shook so that I was obliged to | met you.’—I told him that the servant had been to her if 
assist him in holding the papers. His anxiety seemed | master, and I believed he was actually going to take Hl 
Lady Dighton from the abbey. We then went to the 
pages, his eye caught the name of Greyfriars; | parlour in which I had left Sinclair, and found him 
then he seemed to nerve himself, and he read with | again reading the manuscript. He was manifestl. 
comparative composure. I read with him as I sat 
by his side. As we approached the dreadful termina- | collectedly. We made him take some wine, and 
tion, he trembled all over, but he mastered his feelings | reasoned with and tried to console him, but it was 
with more resolution than might have been expected | some time before he could comprehend what we said, 
from him. When we had finished, he was so still, | or speak rationally himself; and when at length he 
that I believed, and I still think, he was nearly | was calmer, and could listen to us, he acquiesced in "* 
fainting. everything that we proposed with the helplessness of a 
At moment, however, Lady Dighton’s maid | a child. fi 
came suddenly in, saying, abruptly : ‘Oh, you 
are here, sir; I have been over the house after} Mr Davis here paused, and taking up Captain 
you. What are we to do? My lady is ordering | Sinclair's letter, he shewed me a postscript, in which i 
things he implored him and Mr M‘Ilvar and myself to act } 
‘Y was an order to a large amount on his 8s in 1 
be London. ‘This agrees,’ he continued, ‘ with the terms } 
act for on which we parted; we were to undertake the sis 
I told him I would go and endeavour to ascertain pane perplexing business here, and he to remain si 
° Lady Dighton’s wishes: he assented feebly, and | for the present with Lady Dighton at the hotel at is 
signed for me to go. You ma: an L—~’ Mr Davis sto with a visible shudder. ty 
apartments ; but M‘Ilvar met me on my way. He er oy 
‘Have you been with Captain Sinclair ? ou to a 
know all?” he said. 
I answered, ‘ Yes.’ Oe 
‘You know they are preparing to leave this ji 
place ? 
Yes,’ said I again. 4 
‘Tt is well,’ he answered 4 
think she has decided wisely. He 
I entered his chamber with him as he spoke, and he 4 
shut the door and continued. ‘ When I reached the 7 
ants, and 
avis, alter pause of some 3 
any Way announcing myself. Sinclair ha; to be | moments, ‘that we cannot do better than adopt your x 
with her. was andlor an first suggestion. We must have some help from with- 
hereafter, I may be better able to recall the particu- | out to assist in the secret removal of our poor prisoner, 4 
terms of her twofold crime. I know I spoke of the | you think so highly of the Daltons, we may £ 
murder of Sir Thomas, and of Grace Wilson’s conceal- | surely venture to confide in them.’ c 
I repeated my conviction of their worth and good ee 
feelings ; and Mr Davis soon after left me to go to the é 
rectory, where he had an interview with Mr Dalton. 4 
Great, as may well be imagined, was his horror and Bi 
nishment ; and so soon as he was able, after listen- fe) 
ng to so fearful a secret, he revealed it as cautiously *E 
he could to his wife. She was a person of great | 
able to collect her thoughts and arrange our - 
than her both the 
times seen her ; but owing to the repulsive character d 
of her grandmother, they had not much personal “4 
knowledge of her. Mrs Dalton’s first suggestions e 
removed several of our test difficulties. She said 
when ex 
the Load 
from the vi _— 
0 much occupied with her own troubles to | built purposel 
ch about it, and seeming glad to pour them | narrow lanes i 
out to anybody, she began telling me that she believed | The last coach pass e junction Wi e lane 4 
her lad se pete epee She had suddenly | between eleven and twelve at night ; and she proposed B| 
rations to be made for an immediate departure from | announcing that he should bring back a lady-visitor, # 
the abbey. I asked if her lady was ill. for whom due preparations would be made at the is 
“Not a bit of it,’ she answered in an angry tone; | rectory. Meanwhile, we were to prepare our prisoner 
Se for her release, and bring her to the place at which 
| that I can see. all her strange whims, this is the a eee eas ne 
what he says to it.” plan, when Mr Davis proposed that she should accom- i) 
_ ‘She then left the room, and I soon followed her, y him to Greyfriars to talk it over with me. a 
intending to seek for poor unhappy Sinclair, when I had 4 
ag 
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with my pupils, and had broken to them as well as I 
could the sudden death of their stepmother. They 
were naturally startled and awe-struck by the news, 
but they were too young and too honest to affect a 
sorrow they did not feel. The servants had heard of 
the event from the man who brought Captain Sinclair’s 


There was ing very touching to me in these 
few teal trustfulness, yet natural misgiving. 
I was startled by th 

conviction they afforded that the whole dreadful story 
was There she was, within that wall, Grace 
Wilson, the poor child, the witness of the murder, the: 
prisoner of eight years. I should soon see her, speak 
to her. These thoughts and feelings crowded so upon 
me that Mr Davis had to speak almost harshly to me 
ere he could arouse me to the exertion of rising and 


g | leaving the place. All our plans were successfully put 


arrival of the Daltons. I found Mr Davis and Mr 
M‘Ilvar with them, and scarcely greeting each other, 

ton’s proposal. I suggested some slight itions 
to , that tho visitor at the rectory 
should lose her luggage by some means or other on 
the road, and consequently be obliged to be supplied 
with linen and other necessaries by Mrs Dalton, and 
also that the servants should be for the 
arrival of an invalid lady, who would probably go 
immediately to bed. During all our projects and 
arrangements, I could not help thinking how wholly 
in the dark we were talking and deciding. ‘In what 
state shall we find this poor creature? How shall we 
communicate with her? Will she admit us? Shall 
we be able to remove her?’ These and a thousand 
other anxious and doubtful questions were continually 
forcing themselves upon my mind. It seemed to be 
tacitly accepted as a matter of course that Mr Davis 
and i were to be left to adopt whatever means of 


imparting to the prisoner the great change impending | first dist 


over her should appear best to us, and it was equally 
obvious to all that a communication by letter in the 
first instance would be most advisable and considerate. 
After the Daltons had left us, therefore, I wrote 
in as kind terms as I could devise, preparing her for 
and wonderful news. I then fabodmiod her of 

her, with a minute of 


are a ’s death, and enclosed one of the 
the means of access to the secret chambers, and a 
confession that there was a person imprisoned there. 
I told her who I was, and how deeply I felt for her, 
and that she would for the present have a ref 

with Mr and Mrs Dalton, whom she could no doubt 


remember, at the rectory; that there was not a 
thought of taking her to her er, but that 
she would be entirely provided for in future by friends 
who would treat her with the tenderest care, and 
urge nothing upon her contrary to her wishes. I 
explained to her the plan for her removal that night, 
and implored her in the most earnest and affection- 
ate terms to remove the inner fastenings of her 
chamber at the appointed time. I said her friends 
would return in an hour for her answer, and that 
no attempt would be made to see her at that time, 
nor till the family were in bed. 

When we were sure that all the servants were at 
dinner, a very important and lengthened business at 
Greyfriars, Mr Davis and I, — by the clear and 
minute directions of Lady Di 
curious labyrinth leading to the secret chambers, and 
arrived at the apparent solid wall which communi- 
cated with them. He soon discovered the spring 
which revealed the turning-machine, and put the 
letter within it. In breathless silence, we awaited the 
event. I trembled so much, that I was obliged to sit 
down upon the floor of the , and he leaned 
against the wall with clenc and eyes nailed 

‘upon the outer door of the machine. A pause that 
seemed interminable—a silence that might be heard 
—followed. I know not how long it lasted. At 
length the wheel moved, and a piece of paper fell 
through to the ground, u which was written in 
—_ in, though evidently trembling hand: ‘I 

i n the bolts at ten o'clock to-night. God 

pardon you if you are deceiving me.’ 


ghton, threaded the | calm 


in practice. Mr Davis came to me when the children 
were gone to bed, and all was quiet in the abbey, and 
we immediately enclosed ourselves within the 

leading to the secret chambers. There we waited in 
silence till the old abbey clock tolled out the hour of 
ten, its deep hoarse tones deadened by the thick walls 
around us. Mr Davis had viously moved the 
spring, which caused the surface of the apparently 
massive wall to slide aside, discovering a strong narrow 
door in the actual wall of the chamber. e drew 
near to it and listened, and very soon we heard harsh 
grating noises within, like the removal of heavy bolts 
and The sounds ceased, and Mr Davis laid his 
hand upon the handle of the door, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, turned the lock. It yielded to his touch, 
and turning to me, he gently drew me through the 
door at the same moment with himself, but a step or 
two behind him. My heart beat so fast and violently, 
that it somewhat diverted my attention; my head 
throbbed, and my eyes were dazzled. I saw only that 
I was entering a lighted chamber, but I could not at 
istinguish a single object within it. 

It was not till several hours later, and when I was 
alone for the night, that I could attempt to recall 
with any accuracy the circumstances of our admission 
to that apartment, the scene of so much —- guilt 
and suffering. I heard, and saw, and acted hke one 
in a dream ; and it still seems to me like putting the 
fragments of a dream together when I endeavour to 
relate this portion of my story. 

I ente as I have said, behind Mr Davis; he 
paused after a few steps, and drew me forward. The 
room was well lighted, and the first thing I observed 
was a low narrow bed, with its side against the wall 
opposite the door. Upon it sat a shapeless kind of 
figure in a silk dressing-gown, ing loosely about 
her. The thin — child in the — at the 
cottage was vividly present in my min saw a 
heavy-looking creature with light hair, a large sallow 
face, and eyes swollen and scarcely visible. She was 

ing from head to foot; she neither looked at us 
nor spoke to us. I took one of her hands, and it 
clasped mine—oh, so closely; and then she bowed her 
(ea head upon it, and uttered a sound, something 
ween a groan and a cry, such as I never before 
heard, and while I live can never forget. I pressed 
her hands to my bosom; I kissed her forehead; I 
tried to speak, but could not; and I thankfully heard 
Mr Davis say: het mete fear nothing; you are 
safe, you are free, and with friends eager to help you ; 
yourself, and come with us.’ He then gave me 
a bonnet and shawl that we had brought with us. 
It was some time before I could attempt to put them 
on to her. to my 
shoulder, to my dress ; still without speaking a single 
word. Her breath grew shorter and shorter, and at 
le with a loud and fearful scream, she went into 
violent hysterics. We had taken the precaution to 
bring hartshorn and restoratives with us, but for some 
time they were wholly without effect. At length, the 
worst parox seemed passed; she became quieter, 
and we laid her gently on the bed. Her face was 
turned to the wall, and she uttered no sound, although 
every two or three minutes she was shaken all over 
by convulsive twitchings. 

‘We cannot attempt to move her in this state,’ I 

whispered to Mr Davis. 


Hi unhappy woman had won neither love nor reverence 
ip from any one. 

V4 I was still giving directions as to the mournin| 
1 and other matters, when I was informed of the | 
Wa 
i 
| 
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‘No,’ he answered. ‘ Would object to remaining 
with her while I go and sapiale¢ to Dalton the cause 
of the delay ?’ 

This was agreed upon. I cannot call it fear, but I 
own to a very uncomfortable feeling when the door 
of that chamber closed upon me. poor creature 
continued perfectly still, except for the involuntary 
movements ; these soon became less violent, and at 
length ceased, and I believed she had fallen asleep. 
I looked around me. The room was small, but lofty; 
and the outer air must have been in some degree 
admitted near the ceiling, as a lamp hanging from 
thence flared and burned unevenly, while the e of 
a candle on a table in the middle of the room was 
still There were two or three tables, and several 
chairs ; shelves against the wall, on which there were 
many books ; doors to closets, that must have 
been made in the wall, as they did not project beyond 
it. One of these was open, and ap to be till 
with glass and crockery. At the her end of ‘the 
room, an open door shewed the interior of another 
lighted chamber ; this, she told me afterwards, was 
the winter-room, one side of it being formed by the 
back of the great kitchen chimney, and consequently 
always warm. In that room, also, was a sink, and a 
pump of excellent water. In the angles of the wall 
of the kitchen chimney were closets, in which the bed- 
linen, blankets, and coverlets were kept, and an extra 
mattress always aired and ready for use; and some 
contrivance in the ceiling admitted air into this 
chamber, but not so freely as in the other, which was 
called the summer-room. I am here briefly summing 
up much that I heard at different times afterwards ; 
and I must not forget to mention that for the comfort, 
and to promote the health of the inhabitants of these 
chambers, there was admission from the inner room 
to a long running within the wall of the 
chapel, into which the outer air was freely admitted. 
It was only wide enough for one and was 
wholly unfurnished, and evidently contrived as a 

romenade for those concealed or imprisoned there. 
The mode of conveying air to all these places must 
have been exceedingly curious and circuitous, for in 
no part was there ever visible one single ray of light. 
That unhappy girl, from the moment in which she fell 
senseless by the side of her murdered father, never 
again beheld a glimpse of God’s blessed daylight. 

She still continued quiet and silent, and I remained 
anxiously watching by her. At length she said in a 
sort of hoarse whisper: ‘I am not asleep; I think I 
can move now.’ 

I raised her up in my arms; I felt as if I knew not 
how to be kind enough to her, and I could not restrain 
a as I gently kissed her brow. She felt them 

ing on her face,and she said: ‘I believe you—I 
trust you ;’ and she laid her head on my shoulder and 
wept calmly—I might say sweetly, so much the tears 
seemed to soothe and relieve her. Very soon I was able 
to pre her for her removal. She tied the bonnet 
herself, and helped me with the shawl. I saw plainly 
that her dress was one of Lady Dighton’s silk wrap- 
ping gowns, and it hung awk y upon her; but 
er head was very neat, and her hair nicely brushed 
appearance, and was greatly pleased to find her com- 
posed and ready to depart. I asked her if there was 
anything she wished to take away with her. She 
looked around, and ing her head, said: ‘No— 
O no!’ Mr Davis then lowered the and 
extinguished them, and put out the candle. We left 
the room by the light of a lantern we had brought 
with us. Mr Davis fastened the door, and 
the contrivances for concealment, and the silent 
—- became tenantless, and returned to their 
original mysterious secrecy. 

Mr Dalon, in accordance with our arrangement, 
was in readiness with his chaise near the abbey. We 
helped the poor girl in, and I got in also, and sat 


ed | was quite worn out by fatigue and anxiety. 


route, 
rectory; I got out at the Panga perm 
by Mr Davis, who had walked thither by a sh 


ort-cu 


quite understand the effect which these strange events 
produced upon my mind while they were occurring. I 
scarcely thought of the frightful guilt of Lady Dighton, 
Captain Sinclair. The sufferings and the feelings of 
Grace Wilson en almost all my thoughts. 
When I went to bed, however, I slept soundly, for I 
i awoke 
with a strange confusion of feeling and recollection, 
and hardly able to believe in the occurrences of the last 
twenty-four hours. I met my pupils at 
and released them from any lessons for that day. They 
anxious] father, and went 
off to some work of colo paste and paste- 
Mr Davis and Mr Mlivar were engaged in 
looking through papers and letters for Captain Sin- 
clair, from whom they had received a packet, giving 
them full powers to act for him, and requesting them 
to setfle whatever was necessary with the steward 
and housek 
previo = upon. e not much to 
tell. She beliew Sune ta slept well, and she had 
induced her to continue in bed, and have the daylight 
very cautiously admitted to her chamber. All agi- 
tation had passed away; she lay quite still, and 
spoke little. It —— to Mrs Dalton that her 
mind was profoundly occupied in Se 
realise the great change of circumstances around her. 
I returned to the rectory with Mrs Dalton, and found 
her still silent and quiet. When I took her hand, she 
gras mine strongly, and kissed it, but without 
morning arose before breakfast. Mrs Dalton had 
made a shade for her eyes, and in a few days she 
could endure the daylig t very tolerably; but she 
continued to s little, and appeared to be conti- 
in a sort of heavy reverie. I had 
think that much of this was 
Mg = portion of her time in her 
been in this manner 


prison-chamber 
which frequen 
It was long 
like conversation, and very long before she w 
give any particulars of her sufferings during those 
eight long years of silence and solitude, when, shut 
up in two small chambers, she never heard a human 
voice, or eaught a glimpse of daylight. Of the scene 
of the murder, she never could: be induced to say 
more than a few whispering words, and no one who 
saw the dreadful expression of horror in her face if 
the slightest allusion were made to it, could persevere 
in pressing the subject upon her. Only once did she 
speak to me of her a and impressions when she 
recovered her senses in the secret chamber: she said 
she soon began to understand that she had been car- 
ried into some place of confinement, and she expected 
nothing but a cruel death from the same ruthless 
hand that had, before her eyes, destroyed her father. 
After a time, however, she perceived the strong inner 
the in a kin , and, seizing ight, 
she rushed about the rooms to see if there was any 
other entrance. When satisfied that she was so far 
secure, she said she kneeled down and said the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then seated herself with her eyes fixed 
on the door, fully expecting to be starved to death, 


> 
ended in a dozing kind of sleep. 
ore she would enter into anythi 


. beside her, putting my arm round her waist. I i 
her of the kind Mrs Dalton who would receive and 

alton 
In road 
joined 
across some helds, we return ogether e abbey, 
and almost without speaking to each other, crept 
quietly to our bedrooms. ; 
I believe that I have said before that I can never “ee 
| 
q 
4 
| 
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and deliberately preferring this fearful alternative, to 
any sort of communication with Lady Dighton. How 


there been no means of conveying food to her, is | G 


bably very doubtful; but it is very likely that it 
have till che was too week to emove 
It was evident that she never 
ceased to believe her life would be sacrificed the 
moment she admitted her jailer. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘did you not take hope from her 
regularly supplyi ‘ou with food, linen, lights, and 
ev ou require ?’ 

* Never, answered. ‘I believed it was all done to 
entrap me, and because even her stony heart could 
not endure to leave me to die without help. Many 
notes were written to me with en’ i i 


what I had seen: my only fri 
who had ever loved me, 
And here she stopped, as she alwa 
the subject of the m % 
the idea of poison seemed never to have occurred 
to her, but I afterwards found that it had been 


them. Sheknitted stockings and mittens for 3 
and having been furnished with a pack of cards, she 
played a great deal at a solitary game called Patience. 
; i sort of quietness in her 


education Sir Thomas had secured to her, that 

could read and write very fairly; it was plain 
that she had not been either an idle or a stupid child 
» oe the moment in which she was separated from 
her fellow-beings ; but it was equally — that 


vinced no wish to improve herself, 
ine even to dulness. 


his mind as to the future. In accordance with the 
advice of Mr Davis, to whom he turned almost 


would never profit by the bequest. However, in a 
letter which was found with her will, she stated that 


ecessary expenses 
defrayed, he paid over to the heir of the baronetcy and 
its hereditary estates. He had only two friends whom 
he could consult in his heavy troubles, and they were 
those who had been the unconscious means of bringing 
them w him. Both Mr Davis and Mr M‘Ilvar, 
i in the riety of his honourable 
of Lady Dighton’s bequest to himself, 
ited in urging him to avail himself of an offer from 
the trustees of his children, of whom Mr Dalton was 
one, to allow a large portion of the interest of their 
acies for their board 


government, 

r 
Captain 
him at a 


did not meet me again till he came only for a few 
hours after we had removed to a lodging recommended 
by the Daltons in a distant village. He was a sadly 
man, and I could see almost in the first 
that his manner was totally altered towards 


and 
from Mr M‘llvar of which I have just spoken. Mr 
Davis told me that ‘it made another man of him.’ He 


daughters. He was much overcome when he parted 
wah 
young gi with a prospect before them whi 

Ethos had tn his i in the most 
favourable colours. We parted: I felt that it was a 
final parting, and such it proved to ba His liberality 


the | towards me had been far beyond what I could either 


or accept, and I believe he had a real regard 
esteem for me; but I was not surprised when 

our intercourse by letter gradually died away. The 
| mane frequently and affectionately to me for a 
ew months, but their letters became more and more 
brief and far between, and in less than two years 
ceased altogether. I have occasionally heard of them, 
and I believe that both are well married to foreigners. 
Their father is always spoken of with respect and 


4) 

| 

i | helplessly for guidance, he requested me to go with 

' race and my pupils toa distant town, where we were 
We wholly unknown. Lady Dighton had left him a large 
n fortune, but she was correct in her conviction that 
wea having ascertained that she could secure any legacies 
iF, she might leave to Ellen and Janet, and their 
Mt heirs, so that their father could have no power to 

reject them, she had accordingly directed the lawyer, 

i hi with whom she had communicated by letter on the 
in) of her property n un 

conditions in the hands of trustees. Except 
| even solemn oaths—but how could I trust her aiter ies to his daughters, Captain Sinclair retained 

‘aM a third ten thousand pounds, which he felt more | 
ii) than justified in settling upon Grace Wilson. The | 
whole of the large remainder of Lady Dighton’s 

present with her during the whole of her imprison- 
\ ment ; but she had fortunately imbibed some ignorant 
She 
| drank nothing but water and tea, which she had 
t means of preparing for herself ; and she said that there 
i were dozens of wine, with which she had been supplied 
ti. at different times, standing in one of the many closets 
MW in the chambers. She was regularly Cr with 
t books, which she used to return when ; and one 
i of her few amusements was to make extracts from y yie in some measure, er argu- 
i ments, but it was with painful reluctance. Me 
M‘Iivar, feeling that he had brought so suffer- 
ing u a most amiable an -princi man, 
1 disposition and habits, which mus’ ve been partly 
), natural to her, though, of course, it had been greatly 
I nourished and increased by the strange solitude of her 
i* life. A mind of any superior stamp could never have 
succumbed, as hers did, into the dead calm in which | from England, which had become hateful to him, and 
she appears to have spent the greater portion of her | from all possibility of intercourse with the few who 
4 time ; and one of only average energy and spirit would | were acquainted with Lady Dighton’s story. He 
i assuredly have resisted, in some measure, the numbing | never could be induced to see Grace Wilson, and he 
i! influences which surrounded her, and have gained as 
\ much as, under such cruel disadvantages, could be 
| acquired from books, mental effort, and memory. On 
the other hand, a more sensitive and impulsive 
f. temperament would, no doubt, have suffered fearfully 
M in mind and body, — even to insanity or death. | me. He was most grateful and liberal, and meant to be 
iy Grace Wilson had, however, a peculiar and decided | very kind, but he could not meet my “Yes and seemed 
stillness of character, most singularly suited to the | to dread every word I said to him. His plans were 
extraordinary trial she was destined to undergo. She 
had good moderate abilities, and had so far profited 
{ | up trom moment, gave an immedia’ 
most answer in assent, employed 
H himself incessantly in preparations a speedy 
to his official 
: en all was completed, he came to fetch his 
f s I knew her better, I perceived more 
at tho good commen sence, kind 
heart, and an honest and truthful | 
| in man 
| on probably very slowly, learned 
= at all, it was done insensibly, and without any 
} particular effort of her own. The quietude of her 
nature was, I suppose, ey a preservative to 
her, for, any te say, her health never suffered, and 
although, as ar older, she grew fat and heavy, she 
had never n nor taken, any kind of medicine. 
We spent several months together while Captain 
. Sinclair was endeavouring to arrange the perplexing 
business that had fallen upon him, and to make up 
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nted to remain with Grace Wilson for 
at least twelve months after Captain Sinclair’s depar- 
ture from England. We went on very quietly and 
very amicably together; and I have little to add to 
what I have already said of her, except that, owing, 
and natural mode of 


fat, and 

ae par m became healthy looking, with a slight 
i colour. Her eyes mom larger and brighter, 
she had no longer a heavy expression of counte- 


nance, nor & % way of walking and 
moving. inly, 1 could have made poor Grace a 
far more i i i 


personage if I were composing a 
ing actual 


for any novel, and so little to be expected, 
half afraid to relate 
The village in which we fixed our tem 
residence was in a very retired and 
of the west of England. We there, in the course of 
a few months, became acquainted with Pe man 
in whom I soon felt greatly interested. He was the 
been deaf and dumb from his birth. He had 
been well educated among others as unfortunate as 
himself. His manners were pleasing and gentle, and, 
notwithstanding his natural defects, he was reckoned a 
very clever farmer, and was popular among his father’s 
, who had established modes of communi- 
cation with him which answered most of the purposes 
of ordinary conversation. We knew his mother, in 
the first instance, owing to her supplying us with 
milk and poultry. She was an excellent, sensible, 
well-mannered woman. The father was a rougher 
sort of but a truly good and kind-hearted 
man. doted on their unfortunate son, and I 
soon won their hearts by my knowledge of ——— 
alphabet. The son was anxious to improve hi in 
drawing, and I undertook to assist him; I lent him 
books, and found him quick, intelligent, and perfectly 
unpresuming. Our inti increased, Grace 
learned the and she and the young 
man were a@ deal together. One morning I was 
surprised by a visit from the father, and thorough] 
puzzled by his making me a long and confused ama | 
about his poor boy, as he called him, the object of 
which I could not for some time conceive, until at 
length, after many attempts, and much circumlocu- 


tion, he blund out the plain words, that he feared 
his poor boy was greatly taken with Miss Wilson. In 
a moment [ ived how very blind I had been; 


a thousand little circumstances came back to my 
recollection that I had searcely noticed at the time 
of their occurrence, and foremost among them was so 
a remembrance of Grace’s 
an rseverance in acquirin, - 
that there no on her 
This point was soon decided, as I had antici- 
pated. Her fortune was a + surprise to her lover 
and his parents, as they naturally su that 
she was dependent upon me. I explained it and her 
want of tives by the simple truth that she was 
the illegitimate child of a deceased gentleman of 
property. When Captain Sinclair made over the 
money to her, he stipulated only—and it was more 
an entreaty than a condition—that she would faith- 
— observe total silence on all points connected 
with his unhappy wife. I assured hini that he might 
firmly depend on Grace’s performance of the solemn 
verything relating to her sufferings at Greyfri 
and there was a security in the pledge he required 
of her which was evidently a relief to her mind. 
Could I part from my charge under more favourable 


part | discovery of the concealed aj 


auspices? A deaf and dumb husband, with no near 
relatives except an old father and mother, without a 

had for some time begun to feel that I might be 
much fettered by the singular circumstan 


I confess that a en was lifted from my 
mind when I saw her so happily married. 

Her husband worshi » and himself 
the most fortunate of mankind. They hada 
house and small farm very near the old h 
and in due course of time were blessed with three 
children, none of whom inherited their father’s mis- 
fortune. Grace writes to me two or three times a year, 
and I have twice visited them. A happier house- 
hold I never saw, nor a more loving old grandfather 
and . I will only add to my that 
I have lately heard that Greyfriars is lev to 
the ground, and a new house is building nearly on 
the same site. I do not know whether the inevitable 

partments created any 
sensation in the neighbourhood, for the Daltons are 
removed to another and far-distant living, and I have 
no communication whatever with the place itself. 
All the sin and suffering those walls contained may 
seem to have perished with them; but though sorrow 
may pass away, crime and its consequences cannot be 
crushed and extinguished. There is a nameless 
horror in every memory connected with Lady 
Dighton, whether dead or living. Mrs Dalton told 
me that Captain Sinclair had but three words 
to the name of his wife on the stone that covered 
her remains. These words are—‘ God is merciful !’ 


WIND. 
ALL true power is simple in its grandeur, and grand 
in its simplicity; this is especially the case with 
Nature in all her workings: she moves not with 
sudden start, but with calm progression. Even when 
she seems most perturbed, her agitation is but the 


had | disguise of her order. 


There is none of the forces that rule the material 
world which appears so arbitrary and uncertain as 
the wind that bloweth where it listeth ; yet is there 
none more clearly subject to fixed laws, or more beauti- 
fully dependent upon settled causes. Whether it be the 
tornado uprooting the forest, the zephyr just stirring 
the leaves, the simoom of the desert, or the monsoon 
of the ocean, all wind is the result of agencies directly 
traceable to their sources. It does not disturb the 
harmony of creation—it preserves it. 

There are two properties of air which combine in 
producing wind—its capability of expansion by heat, 
and its elasticity. Air is not heated at the top by the 
rays of the sun ; they pass through it with very little 
effect. But when they meet and are stopped by the 
earth, they heat the earth so much that the air imme- 
diately over its surface becomes much hotter than 
that above. Now, because hot air must expand, the 
heated portion rises to the top, overflowing the colder 
air around it; but this creates a diminished density 
below, and the surrounding cold air, by its own 
elasticity, rushes in to supply the deficiency. Thus is 
caused wind: an inward rush of cold air below, an 
outward rush of warm air above. 

This may be illustrated and proved by the following 
simple experiment. Light a fire in one of two rooms 
having a door of communication between them. 
When the room has become warm, open the door, and 
hold a lighted candle in the doorway. It will be found 
that, on holding the candle near the floor, the flame 


nec With my protection 0 S$ poor gir . 
although I had become really much attached to her. 
| 
| i 
tale, instead of na i 
private perusal of a few friends. Nevertheless, the ' 
termination of her story is, under all the circum- { 
stances which render it so peculiar, sufficiently strange aa 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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will be strongly drawn towards the heated room by 
the incoming current of cold air, while near the ceiling 
it will be driven towards the cold room by the outgoing 
current of hot air. In the middle, at the point exactly 
between the two currents, the flame be almost 
stationary. 
The power of the sun to heat the earth is, of course, 
in places under its vertical than under its 
oblique ra At the equator, therefore, the air is 
always rising from its heat; consequently, the cold 
air of the poles is continually rushing each way towards 
the equator, along the surface of the earth, while at 
the top of the atmosphere the hot air of the equator 
is constantly rushing towards the poles. 

The question naturally arises here—How comes it to 
pass, then, that the winds in our own country and the 
temperate zones generally, blow often from the _ 
tor towards the poles? The reason is simple. 


overflowing current of hot air from the equator | land-b 


becomes cooled in travelling thro’ space ; by the 
time it reaches the 30th parallel of latitude in either 
hemisphere, or thereabouts, it is colder than the 
current rolling in the opposite direction below, the 
tendency of which is, of a to get warmer in its 

; accordingly, the currents places, 
ae that which was the upper becomes the under, 
with a contrary movement. About the polar circle, 
their relative position is again changed by like causes, 
and the air which was uppermost at the equator 
resumes its place above. Warm air from all points 
converges and descends upon the poles, the cold air of 
which sinks and Lye in every direction, giving 
rise to the polar gales common in high latitudes; so 
that at the poles there is a constantly descending 
current of hot air, while at the equator there is a 
constantly ing stream. 

So far as we have gone at present, we have accounted 
only for winds to and from the equator and poles— 

is, for north and south winds. What, then, 
occasions easterly and westerly winds ? 

These arise from the influence of a totally different 
force—namely, the earth’s rotation on its axis. The 
earth is constantly rolling round from west to east 
with great velocity. As the earth is spherical, this 
velocity ually decreases from the equator, where 
the is greatest, to the poles, at which it is noth- 
ing. Now, when the cold air is driven towards the 
equator in the manner before explained, it receives no 
increase of momentum eastward, and therefore the 
nearer it gets to the equator, the more it is left behind 
in the west by the quicker advance eastward of the 
earth’s surface there; hence its current becomes a 
north-east or south-east wind. The westerly winds 
are the converse of this. The hot air rolling from 
the equator towards Sapte with a strong easterly 
direction gets far in advance of the more slowly 
moving earth there, and blows more and more from 
the west. 

Such is an outline of the general laws which rule 
the course of the wind. By their operation, a con- 
stant and wonderful circulation of currents is kept up 
in the atmosphere, purifying and regulating its tem- 
perature. Just as in the human body the life-blood 
travels through every part, giving vitality and strength 
to the whole, so the air, which may be truly called the 
vital current of the world, is in constant motion. It 
visits every clime, to bless mankind with health and 
energy, ‘to roll the clouds of heaven, bringing the 
showers that raise the blossoms of spring and the 
fruits of autumn, and to waft from shore to shore 
- laden with the riches of the earth. 

ese general laws are nevertheless subject to many 
modifying influences, such as screening clouds and 
the difference of seasons, which decrease the heating 
power of the sun on the earth, and vary the relative 
warmth of the currents in different places. The 
unequal and irregular distribution of land and water 
also exerts a disturbing influence ; for the surface of 


the earth becomes much more rapidly heated than 
| much more quickly. Thus 

presence of large continents or oceans the 
direction of the wind. 

To this last influence is due the refreshing sea- 
breeze, so ardently longed for by those condemned to 
remain in London during the dog-days. On a hot day, 
the air over the sea is much cooler that on land, 
and so there blows a delicious breeze from sea to shore ; 
but, as land cools more quickly than water, after sun- 
set the land-breeze blows, from shore to sea. This 
may be easily understood and illustrated by placing a 
land, in a dish 
of cold, to represent sea. e flame or smoke of a 
candle will be blown from every side towards the 
saucer by a mimic sea-breeze. you fill the dish 
with warm, and the saucer with cold water, an exactly 
opposite effect will be produced, corresponding to the 

-breeze. 

The great subject of wind has been but just glanced 
at here; a volume might be written upon what is 
known concerning it, and much remains to be dis- 
covered as to the causes of whirlwinds, hurricanes, 
and storms of all kinds, as well as of various local 
winds, confined to certain countries or els of 
latitude. Many interesting fields of inquiry lie open 
to the student, and many ardent votaries of science 
are eagerly exploring them; but from every fresh 
discovery we _ again the old lesson with which 
we set out, that Nature, even in her wildest mood, 
works in harmony. It was this lesson which the 
pew ne of the old Greeks taught by their 
egend of the music of the spheres ; and every inves- 
tigation from their days to ours has confirmed it to 
the seekers after wisdom. 


PARTING AT THE JUNCTION. 

Twas at the Swindon Station I bade my love adieu; 

Our time was but ten minutes; good Heavens, how they 
flew! 

My heart was full, I scarce could speak, and yet so much 
to say! 

And she would eat those fat pork-pies—for which I had 
to pay. 

Some broken words; I scarcely think they rightly met 
her ear, 

For ‘ Am I thine?’ cried I, but she ‘preferred some bitter 
beer, 


And when I pressed to name the time, again my hopes 
were marred, 

For when I said: ‘ Your guardians, love’——, she cried : 
My love, the Guard!’ 


Then, as I placed her in her seat—ah, too delicious dream, 

Those hot drops on my hand !—they were but letting off 
the steam ; 

And as I strove to kiss her palm, some wretch pulled up 
the glass ; 

Oh, such a man! and tunnels too! She would go second 
class. xX. 
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